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CONJECTURES, &c. 


F a being, whoſe eſſence conſiſted in 
the union of two ſubſtances, were ap- 
pointed to continue, he would continue 

as a mixed being, or he would be no longer 


the /ame being, 


The doctrine of the Reſurrection, there- 
fore, 18 an immediate conſequence of the 
nature of man, it is a doctrine perfectly 
philoſophical; thoſe who would refer every 
thing to the ſoul, forget the man. 


Man is endowed with memory, and 
this memory belongs to the brain; it is the 
foundation of the perſonality of man, and 
the treaſury of his knowledge, 


i: 
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If the /ame perſon is appointed to con- 
tinue, he mult preſerve the memoryof things 


_ paſt, and retain a certain fund of acquired 
ideas. 


It muſt follow then, that there is in man 


a phyſical ſeat of perſonality, which is out of 


the reach of the cauſes that are deftrudive 
of the preſent life. 


Revelation informs us that a /þiritual 
body is to ſucceed to the animal body, 
The oppoſition of the word ſpiritual to the 
word animal, ſhows ſufficiently that the 
future body will be formed of a very re- 
fined ſubſtance, and this is proved likewiſe 
by. the remarkable expreſſions which the 
philoſophical apoſtle has uſed, and by no 
means figuratively, 1 Cor. xv. All I have 
« ſaid on the reſurrection amounts to this, 
« that fleſh and blood cannot poſleſs the 
< kingdom of God, neither can corruption 
inherit incorruption.“ 


The compariſon, ſo philoſophical, which 
the ſamę apoſtle employs of a grain of corn, 
indi- 
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indicates alſo that the refurrection ſhall be 
only the developement, more or leſs rapid, of 
the ſpiritual body, lodged from the firſt in 
the animal body, as the plant in the grain, 
* but ſome one will ſay how can the dead 
* riſe and with what body will they come; 
thou fool, that which thou ſoweſt is not 
* quickned except it die“. 6, Us 900 


This ſpiritual body deſtined to ſucceed 
the animal body, will doubtleſs differ from 
it not leſs by its organization, than by the 
matter of which 1t will be formed. In an 
abode ſo different, organs very different 
will be required. All the organs of the ani- 
mal body, which have relation only to the 


preſent life, will doubtleſs be deſtroyed. 


Reaſon alone leads us to prefume this, and 
revelation here, as in other reſpects, comes 
in aid to the efforts of reaſon. When re- 
velation goes ſo far as to inform us that the 
ſtomach will be deſtroyed and ſex abo- 
liſhed, it indicates to us the greateſt 


* The covefings of the grain die, the germ ſubſiſts, unfolds, 
fructifies, &c. nothing is more fignificant than this parable ot 
which it is ſo eaſy to catch the ſpirit. 


A 2 changes 
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changes in the material part of man; for 
in an organized whole, all the parts of 
which are ſo connected, what a prodigious 
change 1s ſuppoſed by the ſuppreſſion of 
the organs of nutrition and generation. 


The philoſophical expoſition which I 
have given, in the 24th chapter of my Eſſai 
Analytique, of the doctrine of the reſur- 
rection, will ſhow that my Pſychological 


principles, reſpecting the preſent and fu- 


ture ſtate of man, correſpond with the 
moſt expreſs and clear declarations of reve- 
lation. 


What I have ſaid concerning the future 
ſtate of animals in the five firſt parts of this 
Palingeneſie, and in the 14th part, ſhould 
be confidered, and the analogies thatare ca- 
pable of it applied to man; I would avoid 
ſuperfluous repetitions, 


It is an important queſtion, ſays an 
anonymous writer *, who has thought 


* Eſſai de Pſychologie. 


much, 
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much, and would make others think, 
« Thoſe who find fault with revelation for 
„not having made the objects of faith ſuf- 
« ficiently clear, do they know that the 
thing was poſſible? Are they certain that 
the objects do not differ ſo much from 
* ferreſtrial objects as not to be compre- 
„ henſible by man? Our preſent manner 
f knowing depends on our preſent con- 
e {titution, and we know not the relation 
e that this conſtitution bears to that which 
is to ſucceed it. We have no ideas but 
* through the ſenſes: It is by com- 
* paring ſenſible ideas with one another, 
„it is by generalizing, that we acquire 
* notions of different kinds. Our capacity of 
knowing therefore is limited by our 
ſenſes; our ſenſes by their /rufure; and 
* this by the place which we occupy. We 
* know, without doubt, of the Life to come 
* all that we can know here below; to 
give us more light into this future ſtate, 
it ſeems it would have been neceſſary to 
* change the preſent ſtate. The time is not 

* come for this Ro inge to take place: 

rec vo yet by faith, and not by fight, The 


* dull 
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1 
* dull animal that browzes the herb, ab- 
* {tracts not. It di/tinguiſhes a tuft of graſs 
* from a clod of earth, and this knowledge 
is ſufficient for its preſent ſtate, It 
* would acquire knowledge more elevated, 
it would attain to our ſciences and our 
* arts, if the eſential conformation of its 
* organs were changed, but then it would 


© be no longer the ſame animal. Would 


* you make the ſublime theory of infini- 
* tude enter into the brain of a child? 
this brain contains at preſent all the 
fibres neceſſary to the acquiſition of this 
* theory but you cannot yet put them in- 
to action. 


* Every thing in the works of nature 
* 1s done by degrees; a developement more 
* or leſs flow, conducts all beings to the 
* perfettion that properly belongs to them. 
* Our ſoul is only beginning to unfold it- 
* ſelf; but this plant, ſo weak in its 
* principles, fo flow in its progreſs, will 
extend its roots and its branches into 
* eternity. 
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« The ſilence of revelation concerning 
the nature of our future flate, is certainly 
* a mark of its wiſdom. The divine man 
* who taught mortal men a reſurrection, 
«* was too good a philoſopher to talk of 
© muſic to the deaf, of colours to the 
blind.“ 


I will profit by the judicious advice of 
this anonymous writer: I will not forget 
that I am blind and deaf, I will not pro- 
nounce upon colours, nor upon found. 
Shall I, however, forget my preſent con- 
dition, if I hazard upon the nature of fu- 
ture happineſs ſome light conjeAures which 
I ſhall deduce from ſome things which 
are known to me. 


What this writer ſays concerning the 
impoſſibility of our repreſenting the na- 
ture of future happineſs is ſound reaſon- 
ing. The dull animal that crops the graſs, does 
it abſtract? By this philoſophical compari- 
ſon, he ſhows us that man can no more 
conceive. the true nature of future happi- 
neſs, than the animal can conceive the in- 


tellectual 


T1 

tellectual pleaſures of man. The dull animal 
that crops the graſs can it have any idea 
of our ſciences and our arts? Can the man 
who 1s 1gnorant of ſo many things which 
belong to the world he des inhabit, form 
any idea of the things which belong to the 
world he only 20d inhabit? 


I think, therefore, with our Pſychologiſt, 
* that we know of the life to come, all that 
© we can know here below, and that to 


„ give us more light upon the ſubject of 


* this future ſtate, our preſent ſtate muſt 
* it ſeems undergo ſome change.” 


This 18 very clear that we cannot arrive 
at the Enowledge of objects to which not 
only our preſent faculties bear no propor- 
tion, but which certainly ſuppoſe new fa- 
culties in order to their being apprehended 
or conceived. The moſt enlightened and 
penetrating of men, who ſhould be with- 
out hearing, could he conceive the uſe of a 


trumpet? 
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1 If, however, a thick cloud conceals this fu- 
. ture happineſs which our hearts pant after, 
8 from our moſt eager ſearch, we may never- 
L theleſs perceive, tho' faintly, ſome of the 
8 principal ſources from whence it will 
8 proceed. 
— .. — — — 

t, 
* | AN poſſeſſes three eminent powers; 
1 the power of knowing; of loving; 
f | and of acting. 
ſt | 

4 We conceive very clearly that , theſe 

powers are capable of indefinite improve- 
1 ' ment. We obſerve them in their deve- 
i | lopement, their progreſs, and their dit- 
1 | ferent effects. We contemplate with aſto- 
1-0 niſhment the admirable inventions to 
4 0 which they have given birth, and which 
; 4 | demonſtrate, in ſo ſtriking a manner, the 
16 {ſupreme elevation of man above all ter- 
2 | reftrial beings, 

| 


It is, it ſeems, of the nature of goodneſs, 


as well as of wi/dom, to perfect every thing 
B that 


k te.) 
that is Capable of being perfected, but 
eſpecially to perfect beings, who, poſleſ- 
ſing ſentiment and intelligence, can taſte 
the pleaſure which accompanies the in- 
creaſe of their perfection. 


By ſtudying with ſome care the faculties 
of man, by obſerving their mutual de- 
pendence or that ſubordination which 
ſubjects them to one another, and to the 
action of their objects, we eaſily come to 
diſcover the natural means by which they 
unfold and perfect themſelves here below. 
We may conceive, therefore, means ana- 
logous and more efficacious which may 
carry theſe faculties to a higher degree of 
perfection. 


The degree of perfection to which man 
can attain upon earth, has a direct relation 
to the Means of knowing and of acting 
which are given him; theſe means them- 
ſelves have a direct relation to the world 


which he inhabits. 


A more 
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A more elevated ſtate, therefore, of hu- 
man faculties would not have had relation 
to this world, in which man was to paſs his 
firſt moments of exiſtence. But theſe fa- 
culties are capable of indefinite perfection, 
and we can eaſily conceive that ſome of 
the natural means which will one day per- 
fect them, may exiſt in man even at 
preſent. 


Thus, ſince man was called to inhabit 
ſucceſſively two different worlds, his - 
nal conſtitution muſt include things rela- 
tive to theſe two worlds, the animal body 
muſt have a direc relation to the firt world, 
the /þiritual body, to the ſecond. 


WO principal means may perfect, in 
the world 4% come, all the faculties of 
man, viz. ſenſes more exquiſite, and new 


ſenſes 


The /en/es are the firſt ſource of all our 
knowledge. Our moit refefed and moſt 
B 2 abſtra#! 
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ahſtract ideas, are always derived from our 


ſenſible ideas. The mind creates nothing; 
but it oper ates inceſſantly upon the almoſt 


infinite multitude of different perceptions, 


which 1t acquires by the miniſtry of the 


ſenſes. 


From theſe operations of the mind, which 


always conſiſt in compariſons, combinations, 


abſtractions, proceed, by a natural generation, 
all the /c:ences and all the arts, 


The /en/es appointed to tranſmit to the 
mind the impreſſions of objects, have a rela- 


lion to the objecls, the eye has a relation to 


light, the ear to ſound. 


The relations which the ſenſes have with 
their objects, the more perſect, numerous, 


and various they are; the more do they 


diſcover to the mind the qualities of objects, 
and the more are its perceptions of theſe 
qualities clear, lively, and compleat. The 
more the ſenſible idea which the mind ac- 


quires of an object is lively and compleat; 


the 


. 4 
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the more diſtin is the reflex idea which 


is formed from it. 


We conceive, without difficulty, that our 
preſent ſenſes are ſuſceptible of a degree of 
perfection much ſuperior to what we know 
them to have here, and which aſtoniſhes 
us on certain ſubjects. We can even form 
to ourſelves a pretty diſtinct idea of this 
increaſe of perfection, by the prodigious 
effects of optical and acouſtic inſtruments. 


Let us ſuppoſe Ariſtotle obſerving a mite 
with our microſcopes, or contemplating 
with our teleſcopes Jupiter and his 
moons, what ſurpriſe and delight would 
he not have felt! What ſhall not we too 


feel, when, cloathed with a ſpiritual body, 
| our ſenſes ſhall have acquired all the per- 
fection which they can receive from the 
beneficent author of our being. 


We can imagine, if we pleaſe, that our 


eyes will then unite in themſelves the qua- 
lities of microfcopes and teleſcopes, and 
that they will accommodate themſelves 


exactly 
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exactly to all diſtances; and how much 


ſuperior will the glaſſes of theſe new per- 
ſpectives be to thoſe of which art boaſts ſo 
much, 


One may apply to other ſenſes what I 
have ſaid of the /ight, but perhaps the 
taſte, which has ſo direct a relation to nu- 
trition, will be ſuppreſſed or converted into 
ſome other ſenſe of more extenſive and ele- 
vated uſe, 


How rapid would be the progreſs of our 
pſycho-mathematical ſciences if we were 
enabled to diſcover the firſt principles of 
bodies fluid or ſolid; we ſhould then ſee 
by intuition, what we endeavour to fore- 
tell by the aid of reaſoning and calcula- 
tion, the more uncertain as our direct 
knowledge is more imperfect. What a 
numberleſs multitude of relations eſcape 
us only becauſe we cannot perceive the 
figure, the proportions, the arrangement 
of thoſe infinitely ſmall particles, upon 
which, however, depends the whole of the 
great edifice of nature! 
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NETHER is it very difficult for us 
to conceive, that the germ of the 


ſpiritual body may contain at preſent the 


organic elements of new ſenfes which will 
not be unfolded till the reſurrectio. 


Theſe new ſenſes will then diſcover to 
us in bodies the properties which muſt al- 
ways remain unknown to us here: How 
many ſenſible qualities which we are yet ig- 
norant of, and which we ſhall diſcover 
with aſtoniſhment! We know the different 
powers of nature only by means of their 
relation to the ditterent /en/es upon which 


they exert their acrn; how many powers 
are there of which we dont even ſuſpect 
the exiſtence, becauſe there 1s no relation 


between the ideas which we acquire by 


| our five ſenſes, and thoſe which we ſhall be 
able to acquire by other ſenſes. Let us 


imagine a man who ſhould be born with a 


perfect pal upon three or four principal 
| ſenſes, and let us ſuppoſe natural cauſes 


which 
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which ſhould give life and motion to theſe 


ſenſes, and put them all into a proper 
ſtate; what a croud of perceptions, new, 
various, and unforeſeen, would ſuch a 
man acquire in a little time! What a pro- 
digious increaſe of improvement would he 
gain in all his faculties? Let me remind 
the reader of that fatue I endeavoured to 
animate in my Eſui Analitique, publiſhed 


in 1760, We are yet but fatues which 


enjoy, ſo to ſpeak, one ſenſe only, but 
whoſe other ſenſes will be diſplayed in 
that world, which reaſon has a glumpſe of, 
and whuch faith contemplates, 


Theſe new ſenſes, the infinitely ſmall 
miniatures of which are encloſed in the /cat 
of the ſoul, have a direct relation to that future 
world, our true country. They may alſo 
have particular relations to other worlds, 
which we ſhall be permitted to viſit, and 
whence we ſhall continually draw new 
knowledge and new proofs of the infinite 


| goodneſs of the author of the univerſe. 
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ET us raiſe our thoughts to the fir- 

mament of Heaven, let us contem- 
plate that immenſe collection of ſuns and 
worlds that are ſcattered through ſpace, and 
wonder that this little worm, that bears 
the name of man, has a faculty of reaſon 
capable of diſcovering the exiſtence of 
theſe worlds, and of darting itſelf to the 
extremities of creation. 


But this reaſon, endued with fight fo 
penetrating, with curioſity fo active, and 
with defires ſo extenſive, ſo lofty, and ſo 
perfectly ſuited to the dignity of 1ts na- 
ture, muſt it be for ever confined to the 
narrow limits of a teleſcope? Has not the 
goodneſs of God, who has deigned to re- 
veal himſelf to man by the wonders of 
the world he inhabits, has it not in ſtore 
for him yet higher revelations in thoſe 
worlds, where his wiſdom and power 
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ſhine with yet greater magnificence, and 
where they are manifeſted in new and 
numberleſs ways? 


If our reflex knowledge is derived from 


our intuitive knowledge; if our intellectual 


riches encreaſe by the compariſons which 
we form among our /en/ible ideas of all 
kinds; 1f the more we know, the more 
we compare ; if, in ſhort, our underſtand- 
ings are unfolded, and perfected in pro- 
portion as our compariſons extend, diver- 
ſify, and multiply themſelves; what will 
not be the increaſe and perfection of our 
natural knowledge, when we ſhall be no 
longer confined to compare individuals with 
individuals, ſpecies with ſpecies, kingdoms 
with kingdoms, but ſhall be enabled to 
compare worlds with worlds? 


If the ſupreme Intelligence has varied 
all his works here bclow; if he has created 
nothing identically the ſame; if an harmo- 
nious progreſſion reigns among all earthly 
beings; if the ſamt chain comprehends 
them all; how probable 1s it, that this 

wonderful 


= 


wonderful chain extends itſelf into all the 
Planetary worlds, that it unites them all, 
and that they are thus conſtituent and in- 
finiteſimal parts of the ſame ſeries.“ 


We diſcover at preſent of this great 


chain only a few links; we are not even ſure 


that we obſerve them 1n their natural order: 
we follow this admirable progreſſion only 
imperfectly and with numberlets turns 
and windings: and we meet with frequent 
interruptions; but we always perceive that 
they are not ſo properly chaſms of the 
chain, as of our knowledge. 


When we ſhall have been allowed to 
contemplate this chain, as I have ſuppoſed 
thoſe Intelligences contemplate it, for 
whom our world ſeems to have been prin- 
cipally formed; when we ſhall be able 
like them, to follow the prolongations of it 
into other worlds; then, and then only, 
{hall we know the natural order of the 
links, their reciprocal dependence, their 


ends ſecret relations, the proximate reaſon of each 
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link, and we ſhall raiſe ourſelves thus by a 
ladaer of relative perfections, to truths the 
molt tranſcendant and luminous. 


Every planetary world then, has its 
own particular oeconomy, laws, produc- 
tions, inhabitants, and none of theſe are 
found in the /ame manner, nor in the ſame 
order in any other planet. The repetition 
of the ſame models in different worlds, 
would be an indication of ſterility, and 
how can we conceive an cd to the fruit- 
fulneſs of infinite Intelligence? If on 
metaphyſical principles we have reaſon to 
believe that there are not upon earth two 
individuals preciſely alike; if nice obſerva- 
tions carried far, appear to confirm the 
ſame truth; what muſt be the character, 
which diſtinguiſh one world from another, 
even thoſe which are the moſt alike? 
Thus each world is a particular ſyſtem, a 
whole which 1s not to be found again in 
any. other part of ſpace; and this parti- | 
cular ſyſtem is to the general ſyſtem 


— 


What 


„ 
what a pinion or wheel in a machine, or 


rather what a fibre or a gland is in an or- 
ganized whole. 


With what ſentiments will our ſouls be 
filled, when after having ſtudied the œco- 


nomy of one world, we ſhall go to ano- 


ther, and compare their different cecono- 
mies? How great will be the perfection of 
our coſmology, the generalization and rich- 
neſs of our principles? How abundant the 
connexion, the multitude, and the juſtnets 
of the conſequences we ſhall derive from 
them. What light will be reflected from ſo 
many different objects upon the other 
branches of our knowledge, upon our 
phyſics, our geometry, our aftronomy, the 
rational ſciences, and principally upon the 


divine ſcience which employs itſelf on the 
Being of Beings. 


All zruths are connected, and the moſt 
diſtant ones are held together by hidden 


ties. It is the province of the underſtand- 
ing to diſcover theſe ties. Newton, no 


doubt, was delighted with having been 
able 
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able to diſcover the ſecret relations of the 
fall of a ſtone to the movement of a 
planet; transformed into a celeſtial Intelli- 
gence, he will ſmile at this amuſement of 
a child, and his high geometry will be to 
him only the firſt elements of another in- 
finite, 


UT the reaſon of man penetrates yet 
further than the planetary worlds: 
it raiſes. itſelf to Heaven where God dwells: 
it contemplates the auguſt throne of the 
Antient of Days: it beholds all the ſpheres 
rolling beneath his feet, and obeying the 
impulſe which his powerful hand has 
given them: it hears the acclamations of 
all intelligent beings, and mixing its ado- 
rations and praiſes with the ſongs of theſe 
hierarchies, it cries in the deepeſt ſenti- 
ments of ſelf-annihilation, © Glory be to 
God in the higheſt; Good will towards 
Man.” | 
Good 


(WJ 

Good will towards man! Oh! the depth 
of the riches of the Divine Goodneſs! It 
is not content to manifeſt itſelf to man 
upon earth in ſo many different and 
affecting ways, but will one day introduce 
him to the heavenly manſions. © In our 
Father's houſe are many manſions; if it 
had not been ſo, his meſſenger would not 
have ſaid it; he is gone to prepare a place 
for us; he will return and take us with 
him, that where he ſhall be, we may be 
alſo:” where he ſhall be; where the King 
of men and angels ſhall be; the mediator 
of the new covenant; the author and 
finiſher of the faith; he who has opened 
to us a new road, which leads to life; Who 
has given us the power of entering into 
the holieſt place; who has enabled us to 
approach the city of the living God; of 
the heavenly Jeruſalem, of the heavenly 
hoſt, of God himſelf, who is Judge of all. 


If the goodneſs of God has been pleaſed 
to adorn ſo richly the firſt abode of man; 
if he has ſcattered around him ſuch great 
beauties; beſtowed on him ſo many fa- 
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vours; heaped on him ſo many bleſſings; 
if all the parts of nature here below con- 
ſpire to furniſh to man inexhauſtible 
ſources of pleaſure; what ſhall I ſay? if 
this unſpeakable goodneſs ſurrounds and 
embraces man on all ſides, what will be 
the happineſs he will beſtow on him in the 


heavenly Jeruſalem; what will be the 


beauties, the richneſs, and the variety of 
the magnificent ſpectacle that will be pre- 
ſented to him in the Houſe of God, in 
that other univerſe which comprehends all 
the planetary worlds, and where the ſelt- 
exiſtent being gives to the celeſtial hierar- 
chies the moſt auguſt figns of his adorable 


preſence! 


It will be in theſe eternal manſions, in 
the boſom of light, of perfection, and of 
happineſs, that we ſhall read the general 
and particular hiſtory of Providence. Ini- 
tiated then to a certain degree into the 
profound myſteries of the Divine Govern- 
ment, laws and diſpenſations, we ſhall ſec 
with admiration the ſecret reaſons of ſo 
many general and particular events which 


aſtoniſh 
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aſtoniſh and confound us, and caſt us into 


doubts which Philoſophy does not always 
remove, but with reſpect to which, Reli- 
gion always gives us confidence, We 
ſhall meditate continually the great book 
which contains the de/tinies of worlds. 
Stopping at that page of it, which exhibits 
thoſe of this little planet, ſo dear to our 
hearts, the cradle of our infancy, and the 
firſt monument of the paternal affections 
of the creator in regard to man; we ſhall 
obſerve, not without ſurprize, the different 
revolutions which this little globe has un- 
dergone before it aſſumed its preſent form, 
and we ſhall follow it with our eye, to 
thoſe which it is deſtined to undergo in 
the progreſs of ages. But what will ex- 
hauſt our admiration and gratitude, will 
be the wonders of that great redemption, 
in which are yet ſo many things above 
our feeble comprehenſion, which have 
been the object of the reſearch and pro- 
found meditation of prophets, and into 
which the angels have deſired to look. A 
word in this page will retrace alſo our own 
hiſtory, and explain to us, the reaſon and 
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mode of thoſe calamities, thoſe trials, 
thoſe privations, which often exerciſe here 
below the patience of the juſt man, pu- 
rify his ſoul, heighten his virtues, and 
ſhake and caſt down the feeble. Arrived 
at ſo ſuperior a degree of knowledge, the 
origin of phyſical and moral evil will no 
longer embarraſs us; we ſhall contemplate 
them clearly in their cauſe, and in their 
moſt diſtant effects; and we ſhall grate- 
fully acknowledge, from conviction, that 
every thing which God had made was 
good. On earth we obſerve only effects, 
and even theſe in a very ſuperficial man- 
ner, all cauſes are hid from us: but then 
we ſhall ſee efefs in their cauſes; conſe- 
quences in their principles; the hiſtory of in- 
dividuals in that of the ſpectes; the hiſtory 
of the Hpecies in the hiſtory of the globe; 
and this in the hiſtory of world. Now we 
ſee as through a glaſs darkly, but then 
we ſhall ſee face to face; and we ſhall 
know, in ſome ſort, as we have been 
known.“ In ſhort, as we ſhall attain to a 
knowledge of the work, incomparably 
more compleat and diſtin, we ſhall alſo 

attain 


C71 

attain to a much more profound know- 
ledge of the maker. And how will this 
ſcience the moſt ſublime, the, moſt en- 
larged, and moſt defirable, or rather the 
only ſcience, be continually perfecting 
itſelf by an intimate communion with 
the eternal ſource of all perfection. 


UR powers of affection are in reality 

very limited here below, imperfect, 
blind, and grofly intereſted. How much 
do all our Sections partake of fleſh and 
blood! How narrow are our hearts! How 
hardly do they enlarge themſelves, and 
extend to mankind in general! The phy- 
fical nature, indeed, of our conſtitution, 
oppoſes the purification and enlargement 
of this faculty of love. With what difh- 
culty does it reach with any ſtrength to 
the Being ſupremely good 


Our wants, perpetually returning, at- 
tach us to the objects that are able to ſa- 
D 2 tisfy 
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tisfy them. The circle of our affections 
hardly extends beyond theſe objects. It 
ſeems that our capacity of love is not ſuffi- 
cient to enable us to love what has not an 
1mmediate relation to us as individuals, 
Our ſelf-love ſeeks only ſelf, it fees and 
feels itſelf in all that ſurrounds us. Every 
thing that is agreeable renews it, and it is 
ſeldom ſufficiently elevated to be ſtrongly 
affected, with the ſole pleaſure of making 
others happy. There 1s always ſomething 
earthly that mixes itſelf with our moſt de- 
licate ſentiments, and our moſt generous 
actions. Minds of ſenſibility, the greateſt 


and moſt noble, neceſſarily retain ſome- 


thing of the material part of their being. 


How much of it, eſpecially, enters into that 
paſſion, ſo engaging and ſo terrible in its 
effects, which makes its power felt by all, 
and without which, the ſpecies would be 
No more. 


Such 1s the nature here on earth of 
our power of good-will towards others, 
ſuch are its limits, its imperfections, its 
blemiſhes. But this power ſo excellent, 


ſo 
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ſo. forcible, ſo fruitful in various effects, 
ſo exßanſible, encumbered at preſent with 
the bonds of the eh, will one day be diſ- 
engaged from them; and he who has 
made us to love him, and to love one 
another, will ennoble, will purify, and 
exalt all our deſires, and make all our af- 
fections converge towards their greateſt 


and nobleſt end. 


When we ſhall have been clothed with 
that ſpiritual and glorious body, which 
faith expects, our wi perfected in propor- 
tion to our knowledge, will have ſuch defires 
only, as are ſuited to the high elevation of 
our new being. It will tend continually 
to all good, to the true good, to the 
greateſt good. All its determinations will 
have an object, and the beſt object. Order 
will be the immutable rule of its deſires; 
and the author of order, the centre of all 


its affections, As it will be calm and de- 


hberate, becauſe our knowledge will be 
diſtinct and very extenſive, its inclinations 
will be conſtantly proportioned to the na- 
ture of things, and it will exert its love in 
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juſt proportion to the perfection of every 
being. Knowledge will aſſign to every 
being its juſt value; it will form an exact 
ſcale of relative values; and the will, en- 
lightened by knowledge, will no longer 
miſtake the true worth of things, nor 
confound apparent with real good. 


Delivered for ever from the corruptible 
part of our nature; clothed with incorrup- 
tion; united to the light;“ our ſenſes will 
no longer degrade our affections; our ima- 
gination no more corrupt our hearts; the 
grand and magnificent images it will con- 
tinually offer, will animate and warm all 
our ſentiments: our power of loving will 


exalt and diſplay itſelf more and more, 
and the ſphere of its activity will enlarge 


itſelf, embrace the intelligences of all 
orders, and concentre itſelf in the ſu- 
premely beneficent being. Our happineſs 


will be increaſed by the pure and lively 


perception of the happineſs of our fellow 


* According to my Hypotheſis, the ſpiritual body of which 
Revelation ſpeaks, will be formed of a matter fimilar or 
analogous to that of the Ether or Light. 


creatures, 
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„ 
creatures, and of the happineſs of all ſen- 
ſible and intelligent beings. It will receive 


greater increaſe ſtill, by the conſcious 


and delightful ſentiment of the approba- 
tion and love of him, who will be all in 
all; our hearts will burn continually with 
the beautiful fire of Charity, of that ce- 
leſtial Charity, which, after having ſcat- 
tered a few ſparks here on earth, will 
brighten every part of the abodes of Inno- 
cence and Peace. Charity will never fail. 


r ne 


38 force as well as the capacity of our 

organs, is very limited here below. 
We cannot exerciſe them for any length of 
time, without the painful and inconve- 
nient feeling of fatigue, We muſt en- 


counter a continual reſiſtance to convey 


ourſelves or rather to creep from one place 
to another. Our attention, that fine fa- 
culty, that decides concerning things in 
the intellectual life, our attention is wearied 
by being divided, and exhauſted by being 
concentred. Our memory retains with dif- 

ficulty 
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ficulty what is committed to it; it ſuffers 


daily loſſes; age and a thouſand accidents 
threaten, injure, and deſtroy it. Our 
reaſon, the moſt valuable quality of our 
nature, depends in the laſt reſort upon a 
few delicate fibres, which ſlight cauſes 
may, and ſometimes do diſorder, What 
ſhall I ſay more? Our whole machine, ſo 
dear to us, and in which ſuch prodigious 
art appears, is always near ſinking under 
the weight, and by the continued action of 
its ſprings. It ſubfiſts only by external aid, 
and by a ſpecies of artifice. The principle 
of life 18 preciſely the principle of death, 
and that which enables us to live, is in 
reality that which cauſes us to die. 


wy 


The animal body 1s formed of very He- 


terogeneous elements, the harmony of which, 


a multitude of ſmall powers tend perpe- 
tually to diſturb. Some external elements 
muſt continually unite themſelves with 
the primitive elements, in order to renew 
what inteſtine motion and tranſpiration 1s 


' continually diſſipating; the perpetual ac- 


tion of theveſlels, neceſlary to the replacing 
of 
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4 
of thoſe elements gradually injures 
the general ceconomy of the machine, 
hardens the parts, which ſhould continue 


ſupple, choaks up the paſſages, which 


ſhould continue permeable, changes the 
reſpective diſpoſition of the parts and de- 
ſtroys at length the equilibrium between 


the weights and the ſprings. 


The ſpiritual body, formed probably of 
elements like or analogous to thoſe of 
light, will not require theſe daily repara- 
tions, which preſerve and deſtroy the ani- 
mal body. That glorious body which we 
are to put on, will ſubſiſt no doubt by the 
energy alone of its principles, and of the 
profound mechaniſm of its conſtruction. 
It is even probable, that this ethereal body 
will not be ſubject to the action of gravity, 
as the groſs bodies are which we are ac- 
quainted with. It will obey with an aſto- 
niſhing facility and promptitude all the 
volitions of the ſoul, and we ſhall tran. 


port ourſelves from one world to another, 


with a celerity perhaps equal to that of 


light, Under this glorious ceconomy 
E we 
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{hall exerciſe all our faculties without fa- 


tigue; as the new organs in which the 


foul will diſplay its motive force will be 
better proportioned to the energy of this 
force, and as they will no longer be fub- 
ject to the influence of the cauſes which 
diſturb and continually conſpire againſt 
the preſent ceconomy. Our attention will 
lay hold at the fame time, and with equal 
force, of a greater number of objects more 
or leſs complicated; 1t will penetrate them 
thoroughly; diſtinguiſh all the particular 
impreſſions; diſcern the ſlighteſt reſem- 
blances, and differences, and deduce from 


them, without effort, the moſt general re- 


ſults. Our genius, then, will be propor- 
tioned to our attention; for I have * ſhown 
that attention is the parent of genius. 
What has once taken hold of the memory 
will never be effaced; becauſe the fibres to 
which it will be attach'd in this new ceco- 


nomy, will not be expoſed to an infinity 


of little internal impulſes, which tend con- 
tinually in this life to change the reſpective 
poſition of the elements of theſe delicate 

organs, 


* Eſſai Analyt, 
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organs, and to deſtroy the directions 
which the objects have impreſſed on them. 
Our memory will enrich itſelf then witlout 
limits: it will incorporate with itſelf entire 
worlds, and preſent to the underſtanding 
without alteration or confuſion, the im- 
menſe "nomenclature of theſe worlds; 
what do I ſay? it will not be ſimply a 
nomenclature: it will be the natural hiſtory 
general and particular of theſe worlds, the. 
hiſtory of their revolutions, of their po- 
pulation, of their legiſlation, &c. And 
as the organs always correſpond with the 
objects whoſe impreſſions they are to tranſmit 
to the ſoul, it is to be preſumed that the 
knowledge of 19 prodigious a number of 
objects, and ſo different in themſelves, 
will depend on a ſett of organs infinitely 
ſuperior to that which relates to our preſent 
ceconomy. The /igns of our ideas will be 
multiplied, diverſify'd, and combined, in 
an exact relation to objects, of which they 
will be the ſymbolic repreſentations: and the 


language or languages which we {hall then 


polleſs, will have an expreſſion, a readi- 
neſs, a richneſs, of which the languages 
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we are now acquainted with can give but 


very faint 1mages. Becauſe we ſhall ſee 


things in a manner incomparably more 
perfect, therefore we ſhall alſo expreſs them 
in a manner incomparably more perfect. 
We obſerve here below that the her fection 
of languages correſponds to that of the un- 
derſtanding, and that the more the mind 
knows the more it expreſſes: we obſerve 
alſo that language in its turn perfects know- 
ledge; and the learned language of geome- 
tricians, this beautiful language which 
poſſeſſes ſo high a degree of /ymbolic ex- 
preſſion, may aſſiſt us in conceiving the 
poſſibility of a language truly ꝝniverſal, 
which we ſhall one day poſſeſs and which 
probably is that of ſuperior Intelligences. 


The animal body contains many things 
which have a direct relation only to the 
preſervation of the individual or to that of 
the ſpecies. The ſpiritual body will contain 
things only which are relative to the in- 
creaſe of our perfection intellectual and 
moral. This ſpiritual body will be in ſome 
ſort an univerſal organ of knowledge and 

ſentiment. 
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ſentiment. It will alſo be an wniverſal 
inſtrument, by means of which we ſhall exe- 
cute an infinity of things, of which we 
can at preſent form only very vague and 
confuſed ideas. 3 


If the gnimal and terreſtrial body, which 
death deſtroys, contains fuch great beau- 
ties; if the leaſt of its parts can exhauſt all 
the underſtanding and fagacity of the 
moſt able anatomiſt; what will be the 
beauties of this /þ:r:tual and celeſtial body, 
which {hall ſucceed the periſhable body: 
what an anatomy that which ſhall employ 
itſelf upon the ceconomy of this glorious 
body; which ſhall perceive the mechaniſm, 
the energies, and deſign of all its parts; 
which {hall perceive the phyſical relations 
of the new ceconomy to the old, and the 
more numerous and complicated relations 


of the new organs to the objects of the /fe 


to come, 
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HERE is among men here on earth 
an almoſt infinite diverſity of gifts, 
talents, knowledge, inclinations, &c. The 


ſcale of humanity riſes through innu- 
merable ſteps from the brute man to the 
thinking man, This progreſſion will conti- 
nue no doubt in the life to come, and will 
preſerve the ſame eſſential relations: in 


1 

0 

{] 

other words, the progreſs which we ſhall t 
ﬀ 

Un 


make here in #nowledge and in virtue w.. 
determine the point from whence we ſha! 
begin our progreſs in the other life, or the Þ vy 
place we ſhall there occupy. What u la. 
powerful motive to excite us to grow con- fea; 
tinually in knowledge and in virtue. 


All the moments of our individual ex- 
iſtence are indiſſolubly connected one 
with another. We do not paſs from one 
ſtate to another ſtate without a ſufficient 
reaſon. There are no /zaps, properly ſo 
called. The ſubſequent ſtate has always an 
adequate cauſe in the ſtate which imme- 

diately 
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diately preceded it. Death is not a break in 

the chain: it is the- link which connects 

the two lives, or the two parts of the chain 

together. The judgment which the Sove- 
J reign Judge ſhall make concerning us, 
will have its foundation in the degree of 
perfection zntellefnual and moral which we 
ſhall acquire upon earth; or, which is the 
I fame thing, in the uſe we {hall have made 
of our faculties ar of the talents which 
2 Þ| ſhall have been committed to us: * of him 
to whom much has been given, much 
I ſhall be required; and to him that hath, 
'| Ffhall be given.” What is, is. The Divine 
Will does not change the nature of things; 
2 fa. d in the plan which is in exiſtence, Vice 
n- {cannot obtain the advantages of Virtue. 


e It follows from theſe principles, which , 
* fare derived from reaſon, that the fegree of 
ne required perfection will determine, in the 
ne [life to come, the degree of happineſs or of 
ent glory which each individual ſhall enjoy. 
ſo [Revelation alſo gives its ſanction to theſe - 
an philoſophical principles. It eſtabliſhes ex- 
ne- preſsly this gradation of happineſs or of 


tely glory, 


a 64 

- glory, which the Philoſoper 3 is unwearicd | 
in contemplating: ** There are bodies ce- 4 
leſtial, and bodies terreſtrial, but. the 
glory of the celeſtial is one, and, thecglory 
of the terreſtrial is another; there is one 
glory of the ſun, and another glory of the 
moon, and a different one of the ſtars, for 
one Dar differern from another ſtar in 
glory, ſo alſo will it be at the reſurrec- 
»ion *.“ If itbejudgedthet theſe remarkable 
wol ds will not bear the interpretation L 
have given them, that atclaration of ſerip- 
ture ſo direct and ſo often repeatced, hat 
God will render to every one according to Pe. 
his works, will not that be ſufficient to 
prove that the degrees of future happineſs 
will be as various as the degrees of vutue 
ſhall have been, Now how much do the 
degrees of virtue differ upon earth! How 
much does the virtue of the ſame indivi- 


dual encreaſe by new efforts, or by reite- 
7 


W1 


I know that ſome Commentators give this paſſage a more 
direct and literal ſenſe. My interpretation may be taken there- 
fore as an indirect appſicati@h, ſupported by other paſſages of 
* ſcripture, * 


rated 


| t 7) 
| [ rated acts! Vito 18 4 habit, it is the 
habit of goodnels, 


8 . 

; | There will therefore be a perpetual ad- 
þ Evance of all the individuals of humanity 
1 towards greater perfection or greater hap- 
by pineſs: for one degree of acquired per- 


fection will lead of itſelf to another de- 
gree. And becauſe the diſtance between 
reated beings, and the uncreated being, 
between finite and infinite is infinite, they 
will tend continually towards preme 
to Perfection, without ever arriving it. 
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